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THE PLACE OF FORCE IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS 

BY BEAB-ADMIBAL, A. T. MAHAN, XT. S. IT. 



Ik the preceding articles of this series the attempt has 
been to sustain the thesis that the inter-relations of inde- 
pendent States are not susceptible of full establishment, nor 
of all necessary adjustment from time to time, upon a basis 
of law. This is partly because law, whatever the method of 
its development, whether by custom or statute, cannot be so 
systematized beforehand as to cover all cases; partly be- 
cause unforeseen conditions arising, or gradual changes of 
conditions evolving, existing law is by them outgrown. Thus 
law often lags behind conditions, and often overlives them. 
In either case there results an inapplicability, from which 
the attempt to decide by law would work actual injustice. 

The Monroe Doctrine, frequently cited because peculiarly 
American, illustrates both phases. During our colonial era 
and for thirty years after the adoption of the Constitution, 
European powers colonized, conquered, exchanged terri- 
tories in the American hemisphere, without eliciting from 
the United States serious opposition based upon a recog- 
nized principle. Throughout the period named the condi- 
tions which gave origin to the doctrine were unforeseen. 
These conditions were the revolt of the Spanish- American 
colonies, involving a future independence of a large part of 
the American continents, and the intention of the so-called 
Holy Alliance of continental European States to reduce them 
to their former allegiance by force of arms. In resistance 
to this attempt Great Britain and the United States acted in 
common, though not in concert, and with distinct purpose to 
use force, if needed. The purpose of the Holy Alliance was 
not in contravention of law as law then was, nor, as far as I 
know, as law now is ; but in more than one point it traversed 
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the policy of the United States and of Great Britain as de- 
termined by the changed conditions. That policy was partly 
one of particular national interest, as understood by each of 
the protesting nations ; partly one of common sympathy with 
peoples struggling for relief from a very real oppression. 
There can be little donbt on which side law lay, nor on which 
justice was. Right was sustained by policy, and by a con- 
viction of rightfulness ; the instrument of sustainment being 
diplomacy through its ordinary channels, backed by force. 

The unforeseen conditions which diplomacy and force met 
thus successfully, and to which law as it then stood was in- 
adequate, were followed by gradual changes. These changes 
were cMefly in the growing population and wealth of the 
United States, and in the recognition by her people of the 
expediency of excluding European quarrels from propaga- 
tion to this hemisphere ; on the same principle that a man is 
disinclined to see a fire spread in the direction of his own 
house. As remarked by a New Zealand paper quoted in my 
last article, we objected to " storm centers at our doors." 
Upon this view, at the very moment of pronouncement of 
the Monroe Doctrine, we based the assertion that the Amer- 
ican continents were not in future to be open to further 
European colonization. This determination to maintain the 
status quo of the moment received gradual extension after- 
ward ; the denial of colonization being advanced to the denial 
of the appropriation of American territory in any man- 
ner, by conquest in war, or by sale, or by exchange — a fur- 
ther change of conditions. Each of these processes of trans- 
fer is a common international transaction, and perfectly 
lawful by to-day's accepted standards of international law; 
witnessed, for instance, by such recent events as our own 
purchase of the Philippines, the conquest of Algiers by 
France, her military occupation of Morocco, and, incident 
to the latter, the exchange of African territories between 
her and Germany. 

In America conditions continued to change. At the first 
Great Britain had rejected the pronouncement against colo- 
nization. Hence the coincident action of the two govern- 
ments against the European alliance had been merely one 
of momentary expediency, based on divergent motives. Brit- 
ish opposition to the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine contin- 
ued, and was protracted throughout the duration of intes- 
tinal strife over slavery. This weakened the vigor which 
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otherwise might have been shown by the United States, in 
virtue of her steady increase in power and of her favorable 
geographical position. Of this instability of policy the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 was in its day the exponent. Not 
till the national unity had been consolidated, by the results 
of the "War of Secession, was the diplomatic contest with 
Great Britain maintained with a resolution which issued 
in the formal supersession of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
by that of 1901, known as the Hay-Pauncefote. 

Doubtless changing conditions in Europe as well as in 
America, and changing phases of national sentiment, inclin- 
ing the English-speaking peoples more toward co-operation 
and less toward opposition, had their part in the general 
result, favoring the long-established policy of the United 
States which has been considered. The course of events has 
been thus summarily outlined, not to revive old antagonisms, 
but to illustrate that the happy issue has been reached by 
diplomacy, which deals in arrangements, not by law, which 
dictates by decisions; and that law throughout was incom- 
petent to deal with situations as they changed. This has 
been so because there was no law, nor at present does there 
exist any law, to which the United States could have ap- 
pealed in support of a position she was determined to main- 
tain. All precedent, all the general custom of nations, has 
been and is against a course which undoubtedly has contrib- 
uted to the security of the western world; because it has 
settled that it is useless for either of two European bellig- 
erents to seize an American dependency of the other, unless 
prepared to encounter also the armed resistance of the 
United States. 

In this particular, the law of nations had overlived the 
conditions of colonial America and those of the first forty 
years of national existence of the United States. Conditions 
had changed, and law had not kept pace with them. Only 
by specific treaty, accepting the doctrine as binding on both 
parties, could it be given a statutory position recognizable 
as determinative by an arbitral court. But no such treaty 
has been made, nor at the critical moments could have been 
negotiated. "Whether a long-continued acquiescence, or at 
least absence of contestation, and if so, how long, could be 
construed by such a court to constitute an established cus- 
tom, equivalent to a law, I am unable to say; and I fancy the 
court itself would be puzzled to decide, in view of the cor- 
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respondence on the Venezuela boundary in 1895. Even if 
such a point has been reached now, which is more than doubt- 
ful, it certainly had not during by far the greater part of the 
period of dispute. The final adjustments have been by di- 
plomacy, unaided by law, yet influenced by force. 

The Monroe Doctrine is a policy, not a law, and behind it 
has always lain force ; not the less real, because not flaunted. 
The most characteristic illustration of this was in 186G, 
when the hundreds of thousands who had fought the War 
of Secession were still in the prime of their vigor and ex- 
perienco. Then the United States compelled Napoleon III. 
to evacuate Mexico, but without moving a soldier or ex- 
pressing a menace. Indeed, force is never more operative 
than when it is known to exist but is not brandished. Of 
this General Schofield's mission in 1865-66 afforded an in- 
teresting illustration. The object was " to see if the French 
Emperor could not be made to understand the necessity of 
withdrawing his army from Mexico, and thus save us the ne- 
cessity of expelling it by force." * The intimation was con- 
veyed, and the result obtained ; but in a manner so void of 
offense that the ultimate agent, force, can scarcely be said 
to have appeared. It is often asserted that the existence of 
the armed forces of Europe, one over against the other, is 
provocative of war. They might be, they probably would 
be, if during negotiation or in a moment of excitement they 
were paraded in threatening manner. Sensible men, how- 
ever, know well that other sensible men will avoid a known 
danger, unless circumstances are such that avoidance may 
be taken to show a yielding to fear ; and therefore, unless de- 
sirous cf collision for specific reasons, as Bismarck was in 
1870, they prefer to carry their point by discussion, in which 
the factor of force is ignored, yet understood. 

Can then force, broadly considered, be regarded as an inev- 
itable factor in international adjustments and in the main- 
tenance of the general international balances? The point 
is interesting, especially at this present moment when the 
apparent inclination of public sentiment throughout that 
which we esteem the civilized world, the world of the high- 
est development in material progress, and in artistic and 
literary culture, is tending toward the elimination of that 
active display of force which we call war. May it not be 
that in confounding force with war we are simply ignoring 
* Schofield's Forty-Six Years in the Army, p. 382. 
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a fact of not only general but universal existence? Law, it- 
self, which its extreme advocates desire to see installed in 
place of War, is, in last analysis, simply force regulated — a 
most desirable end — but inadequate for the very reason that 
it is only one manifestation of a power which is manifold in 
its exhibition. Not only does law for its efficacy depend 
upon force, as is shown by the entire paraphernalia of jus- 
tice from the single policeman to the final court of appeal, 
but under law and within law force continually controls. 

In this country we have recently been passing through, 
and have not yet emerged from, a period in which force, 
astutely managed and directed, has largely controlled the 
business relations of the entire community. The force of 
concentrated capital is as real and as material as the force 
of an organized army, and it has the same advantage over 
a multitude of unorganized competitors that an army has 
over a mob. At times well within memory the contest has 
narrowed down to a conflict almost personal, at times quite 
personal, between concentrated financial powers, ending at 
times in a disabling reverse or disastrous overthrow to 
one or the other. As the disadvantage of such contests has 
become apparent to the greater competitors, there has suc- 
ceeded a disposition to co-operation, corresponding to alli- 
ance between political entities for their mutual benefit. Coa- 
lescence of force dominates more and more, until the mass of 
individuals constituting the community realize that such 
force menaces their independence, and must be opposed by 
other force; the force of money by the force of votes ex- 
pressing itself in legislation. This is the condition to-day, 
the condition of regulation. Yet it is realized that for the 
benefit of the whole the force of concentrated capital must 
be permitted free play, within certain limits which are fixed 
by the opposing forces of the ballot-box. 

The States of the world of European civilization, in which 
America is included, in their organized national activities 
represent among themselves an international community of 
competing business organizations. They recognize that the 
general benefit depends ultimately upon the welfare of each 
and all ; but nevertheless the aim of each is to compass for 
itself — that is, for its people — the utmost preponderance of 
advantage possible to be secured. Of this aim and effort, 
Protection, technically so called, is the most evident and the 
crudest manifestation. Protection is simply the use of 
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force, of national power recognized as legal, to secure com- 
mercial advantage; but it becomes immediately apparent 
that, so far as the system is economically sound, the greater 
the area that can be embraced within it — that is, the larger 
the concentration — the more effective is the operation. 

Hence results inevitably the attempt to enlarge the na- 
tional boundaries, in order to include and to administer 
to the national advantage as much territory at least as can 
be securely held and profitably exploited. The motives there- 
to, though not purely economical, are largely so; but un- 
doubtedly there does co-operate the perfectly human and 
universal motive of enjoyment in mere possession. This 
must be taken into account, as a real and influential national 
factor. It is a mistake to argue that because nations and 
peoples are largely animated by self-interest, self-interest 
alone moves them ; and it is a blunder to infer that there is 
inconsistency in maintaining the predominance of interested 
motive, and at the same time affirming the existence of other 
and competing impulses. Both classes exist. If there be 
inconsistency here, as is sometimes asserted, the inconsist- 
ency is not in the statement, but in the human nature con- 
cerning which the statement is made. 

The wars of the past half-century bear witness to this, 
for it may safely be affirmed that self-interest, especially of 
the pecuniary order, bore in them a relatively small part. 
The American War of Secession was with both parties one 
mainly of sentiment ; on the one side the objection to see its 
country dismembered, on the other the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation, as misunderstood, and of independence as essen- 
tial to self-preservation. Bismarck's wars of 1864, 1866, 
and 1870 were motived, doubtless, by the interest of Ger- 
many; but they embraced a conception of German racial 
unity consolidated into political unity which, while assur- 
edly a utilitarian end, was certainly not devoid of a lofty 
nobleness to which German sentiment responded with an 
exaltation that ennobled the wars themselves. The war of 
Russia against Turkey, in 1877, no doubt took account of 
Russian ambitions concerning Constantinople; but the de- 
termining impulse, which constrained even the autocratic 
Tsardom, was popular sentiment inflamed by sympathy with 
the oppression of nearby kindred peoples. A similar im- 
pulse dictated the war between Spain and the United States ; 
the transfer of the Philippines, the chief material gain, if 
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so it can be called, not only was not an object of war, but was 
accepted with reluctance, under an unwilling sense of duty, 
as one of its unfortunate results. Various motives, some of 
them sordid, may have entered into the transactions preced- 
ing the war between Great Britain and the Boer republics; 
but the shuffling, invidious handling of the Uitlander fran- 
chise by the Boer Government was the predominating fac- 
tor. The author of The Great Illusion shows clearly enough 
that much is now done in South Africa contrary to the views 
of the British Government, an inevitable result of local self- 
government, especially where there is a color question ; but 
the constitution of South Africa establishes equality of suf- 
frage, in its basis and in its exercise, among all adult white 
males. Union and equality are thus the outcome of war. 
The war between Japan and Russia I believe to have been 
felt by Japan one of national self-preservation; that senti- 
ment prevailed among her people, and not without reason. 

It is, I believe, the cardinal mistake of the author of The 
Great Illusion that nations now go to war, or are preparing 
for war, under the impression that there is financial profit 
in injuring a neighbor. His other proposition, that the ex- 
tension of national territory — that is, the bringing a large 
amount of property under a single administration — is not 
to the financial advantage of a nation, appears to me as illu- 
sory as to maintain that business on a small capital is as 
profitable as on a large. It is the great amount of unex- 
ploited raw material in territories politically backward, and 
now imperfectly possessed by the nominal owners, which at 
the present moment constitutes the temptation and the im- 
pulse to war of European States. The difficulty of the situa- 
tion, from the point of view of the peace advocate, is that 
law is not competent to the solution, while diplomacy is; 
and that in diplomacy force is always a factor. The recent 
difficulty between France and Germany, and its method of 
solution — in fact, the whole Morocco question during the 
past ten years — illustrates this series of propositions. 

As the motives of these several wars rose far above a mere 
financial advantage, so their results have been beneficial 
from a nobler point of view. The preservation of the North 
American Union, with the abolition of the degradation of 
mankind in slavery, and of the disastrous economical condi 
tion of slave labor; the welding of the German race into the 
German nation, followed by the great industrial and eco- 
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nomic advance, which only a unified administration could 
have insured; the detachment of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Bulgaria from the rule of Turkey, the benefit to the inhab- 
itants of those provinces, attested by the results and newly 
witnessed-to in the past years by the miseries of Albania 
under continued Turkish rule ; the advantage to Cuba, Porto 
Eico, and the Philippines from the substitution of American 
influence, or American control, for that of Spain; the oppor- 
tunity of Japan, and her national security, purchased by the 
successes in Manchuria at a money cost far exceeding in pro- 
portion that of any of the other wars named — all these are 
instances of benefits secured by war, and which could not 
have been secured by law, for in no one of the cases was 
there a law which could have accomplished the specific result. 

Law could not have abolished slavery; could not have 
given the impetus which achieved German unity; could not 
have dispossessed Turkey of her misgoverned territories, 
nor Spain of hers; could not have extorted from the Kru- 
ger regime fair treatment for the foreigner, nor established 
equal rights in South Africa as it was ; could not have vindi- 
cated the natural rights of Japan against the encroachments 
of Eussia in the Far East. Diplomacy using force accom- 
plished that to which law was unequal, and could not but be. 
The great objection to law, however, is not merely that it is 
inadequate, but that in most of the above cases it is inequi- 
table — perpetuates injustice by sanctioning outworn condi- 
tions or inapplicable principles. 

The extension of national control in order to further 
national advantage, or to flatter national self-esteem, 
is a natural outcome of Protection. That the same 
disposition is observed in the great non-protectionist State 
— Great Britain — shows bow deeply the fundamental idea 
of Protection is rooted in human nature. But here en- 
ters that other universally recognized factor — that forces 
take the line of least resistance. Probably no State in 
Europe at the present time seriously contemplates the 
acquisition by force of the European territory of a rival. 
In this assumption I do not reckon Turkey as European. 
Alsace and Lorraine are probably the last examples of such 
transfer. The reason is plain. Such acquisition cannot be 
so valuable industrially as to compensate for the expense of 
the conquest. The armaments of European States now are 
not so much for protection against conquest as to secure to 
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themselves the utmost possible share of the unexploited, 
or imperfectly exploited, regions of the world; the outlying 
markets, or storehouses of raw material, which under na- 
tional control shall minister to national emolument. The 
case is much like that of the ownership of ore-fields by the 
Steel Trust of which we have heard so much; the natural, 
and certainly not unwise, wish of the manufacturer to com- 
mand his own sources of fuel and raw materials. 

But while the scene of such acquisition is elsewhere than 
in Europe, it is in Europe that the battle is fought. The 
whole dispute about Morocco is one about colonial empire, as 
contributory to the advantage of the nations concerned. The 
solvent is force, because there is no basis of law upon which 
the question can be settled. As regards the administration 
of Morocco, the only law applicable is that of the right of 
the present possessor, which, if capable of maintain- 
ment, would simply relegate the territories in dispute to 
the barbarous anarchy and inutility which has been their 
lot for centuries past. The redemption to mankind of Al- 
giers, Egypt, India, is the warrant in equity for the forcible 
suppression of those who occupied and controlled, but 
failed to justify their possession by results. " Cut it down. 
Why cumbereth it the ground? " Even the author of The 
Great Illusion holds that co-operation in the subjugation of 
the planet, the utilization of its resources, is the true war- 
fare of man, and, if I rightly understand him, admits that 
communities which do not contribute to this may be taken in 
hand gently and administered temporarily to that end.* But 
what decides which among several competitors shall be the 
administrator? Force simply; not only the military force of 
organized armies and navies, but force of position, or of 
previous incidents which have given one or another a certain 
priority of intervention, or advantage of neighborhood, as of 
France against Germany in the Morocco imbroglio. In the 
adjustments which take place, armed force, and that in dis- 
tant Europe itself, has the casting vote, either to maintain 
or to reverse ; and in Europe, not in the remote dependency, 
would collision take place. 

The Open Door, a modern phrase, is another outcome of 
this desire to increase area in order to gain economic advan- 
tage. The Open Door is the reply of other parties to the 
intervener and appropriator, and the Open Door depends 
* The Great Illusion, p. 247. 
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for maintenance upon force. The Open Door might be de- 
fined briefly as the international retort to Protection. 
Equality of opportunity is demanded, but the demand rests 
upon force; force possessed with the purpose to use it, if 
necessary. 

It is to be noted in this connection that the outward im- 
pulse of the European nations results naturally from the 
internal competitions of Europe itself; from the settled con- 
ditions of political ownership, and from the overtaking of 
resources by population through a diminution of the one 
and an increase of the other ; both of which are the inevitable 
result of continued peace and industrial advance. The very 
high development of corporate efficiency characteristic of 
Christian civilization as a whole, an efficiency partly polit- 
ical, partly industrial, partly, it is probable, composed of 
some third factor not so easy to name or define, not only re- 
quires ampler fields, but is from its own very nature impa- 
tient of surrounding inefficiencies, and disposed to disregard 
such figments as legal right, based upon mere useless prior 
occupancy, of unimproved property. 

In short, competition for control is extending its sphere 
from the scene of European civilization to that of extra- 
European, and exists not only between the European peo- 
ples themselves in these exterior regions, but between the 
present occupants and the intruders. It is a competition not 
merely of nations, as in Europe and in America, but of civ- 
ilizations; and of the religions which have stamped their 
essential characteristics upon the nations professing them. 
Of the Christian religion the great constituent is power; 
which in another shape, easily assumed, becomes force. 
Force is power in action. We are prone to assume, because 
the personal ideal of the individual Christian, exemplified 
above all in the Master, is abnegation of self, that therefore 
power and force are alien from the Christian scheme of 
character. The history of the Master Himself refutes this. 
The distinction between the Christian conception and that 
of its strongest rival in the outside world — Islam — is that of 
the entrance of the human will into .the Divine accomplish- 
ment. The conception of Christianity is not the arbitrary 
will of the Creator, the kismet of the Mohammedan, but the 
purpose of the Creator conditioned by man's energy in 
willing co-operation. 

Abnegation of self evidently finds its correlative in social 
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impulse. The one implies the other. Hence the co-operative 
impulse, the disposition to efficient organization, as dis- 
tinct from the personal qualities, however effective, of the in- 
dividuals of an ill-organized race, proceeds logically from the 
conception of man's part in the regeneration of the world. 
To right what is amiss, to convert, to improve, to develop, 
is of the very essence of the Christian ideal. Without man's 
responsive effort, God Himself is — not powerless — but de- 
prived of the instrument through which alone He wills to 
work. Hence the recognition that, if force is necessary, 
force must be used for the benefit of the community, of the 
commonwealth of the World. This fundamental proposition 
is not impaired by the fact that force is best exercised 
through law, when adequate law exists. Except as the ex- 
pression of right, law is an incubus. 

To such a view aggression, in its primary sense of onward 
movement, is inevitable. Those who will not move must be 
swept aside. They may be drawn into the movement by 
moral forces, as Japan has been; but if not, they must be 
brought despite themselves into external conditions favor- 
able to their welfare and the general good, as has been done 
in India, in Egypt, and in the Philippines. As toward con- 
viction of the intellect, upon which religion depends, force is 
inoperative and the use of it therefore wicked. Christianity 
as a religious system rests, consequently, upon a different 
power — a spiritual. But to Christianity as a political system, 
force, the sword if necessary, is incumbent, if required to 
remedy environment, to amend external conditions; just as 
the force underlying law is used to ameliorate social evils. 

Recent organized attempts to convert the Church of Christ 
in this land into a political engine for control of political 
results in a reported difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive and the Senate, call for some plain speaking as to 
the attitude of Jesus Christ toward the use of force for 
the remedy of evils. The question is thought to be decided by 
the application to Him of the title " Prince of Peace." This 
is a pure begging of the question. Not only is there much 
imagery associating Him with actual force, even with war, 
but the phrase cited occurs but once in the Bible, in a Jew- 
ish prophecy which the Church has delighted to apply to 
Christ; but the context shows that the person to whom the 
words immediately refer is a deliverer whose justice re- 
poses upon power, and by whom, or for whom, a forcible 
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deliverance has been wrought from the yoke of an oppressor. 
Moreover, this conception dominated the thought of the 
Jews who accepted the prophecy. The peace of Jesus 
Christ, as He distinctly said, is not as the world giveth. It 
is the inward peace of the individual resting upon God. This 
He called emphatically " Mine." The sway of this will be 
co-extensive with any community so far as the individuals 
thereof seek it. But in the presence of evil the genius of 
Christianity is aggressive. 

The progress of the changes which the impact of Chris- 
tianity on the world produces will probably be gradual. 
It has been so in the past, with a recent accelerated pace — 
little by little ; conditioned by the vis inertia; of the exterior 
peoples, by the active opposition aroused in them, and by 
the contemporary rivalries within the Christian common- 
wealth. Two principal influences will characterize the move- 
ment, as they have from the beginning — the influence of 
ideas and the influence of force. In broad generalization, the 
Christian Church falls within the first category, the Chris- 
tian State within the second. Missionary effort is the ex- 
ponent of the one, armament of the other. The two are 
too easily confused in discussion, particularly of the philan- 
thropic order. Their spheres are different; and when the 
Church, as Church, interferes with the State, as State, 
whether in men 's thoughts or in their acts, evil follows. The 
people of the United States scarcely realize what a potent 
political agency a Church may be made; and the Christian 
Church scarcely realizes the injury it will do itself by di- 
verting any of its none too great activity from spiritual min- 
istration to political agitation. 

In the past, in other lands, the Church not infrequently 
has evoked the sword of the State. To-day she seeks to shat- 
ter it. In either case she errs. The present discipline of 
the sword in international relations keeps alive armament 
and the organization of force — the power of the sword which 
alone centuries ago checked and rolled back the Saracenic 
and Turkish invasions. Upon this depends the ability to 
use force in the great conflict with the powers of political 
evil in the external world. In days not long past I have 
written of this as prospective. To-day it is upon us. In it 
the disarmament of the States of European civilization, the 
abandonment of the energies of force, will mean the down- 
fall of that civilization. A. T. Mahast. 



